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THE JUXON CUPS 


NN. & Q., cxcv. page 523 I asked for 

information regarding certain plate 
which had at one time belonged to William 
Juxon, Archbishop of Canterbury, and in 
course of time had come into the possession 
of the Jackson family of Jamaica. 

The position is now considerably clearer, 
as the result of certain investigations under- 
taken on behalf of Mr. G. Wilson Knight, 
of Leeds University, younger brother of 
Mr. W. F. Jackson Knight, of the University 
College of the South West, grandsons of the 
last of the Jamaica Jacksons. After my 
query had appeared it was pointed out to 
Mr. Knight by the Department of British 
and Mediaeval Antiquities in the British 
Museum that in the 1860’s there had been an 
extensive correspondence in N. & Q. on the 
subject. 

The correspondence originated with a 
letter from “B,” on 24 Nov. 1860 (2nd 


; series, X, p. 409), who writes: 


I lately saw two gold cups which the 
owner informed me had descended to him 
from his ancestor, Bishop Juxon . . . On 
the larger cup is a shield bearing the 
following arms: Quarterly 1 and 4, a 
bend between a mullet in chief and an 
annulet in base (no tinctures); 3 and 4, on 
a bend engrailed 3 mullets. Impaling on 
the sinister side the arms of Archbishop 
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Juxon and thus indicating that a lady of 
the name of Juxon married the owner of 
the arms above described . . . On the 
other cup is the inscription “ The Gift of 
ye Most Reverend William Juxon, D.D., 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Treasurer of England, dyed in ye year 
1663.” The stamps on the second cup 
are: 1, a lion passant; 2, a lion’s head 
affrontée ducally crowned; 3, the capital 
letter B; and 4, the letter (E?) The 
same gentleman also possesses a magnifi- 
cent diamond ring said to have descended 
from the same ancestor. 
A year and nine months later, on 23 Aug. 
1862 (3rd Series, II, p. 147) the subject was 
raised again by M.S.S., who throws doubt 
on the Juxon-Jackson connexion. He 
records that the Archbishop, who died in 
1663, left his nephew, Sir William Juxon, 
as his heir, and that Sir William’s son, the 
2nd Baronet, died in 1740 without issue, 
when the baronetcy became extinct. He 
also states that the Archbishop is said to 
have had a daughter, and that it is almost 
certain that she predeceased him, issueless. 
In N. & Q. of 20 Sept. 1862 (3rd series, 
II, p. 231) ‘Caedo Illud,’ possibly the “ B” 
who opened the subject, writes of a gentle- 
man in Jamaica “ whose ancestors had been 
settled in that island since the time of the 
Commonwealth, and one of whom had 
received at the Restoration an extensive 
grant of crown lands there.” He continues: 
His name was Jackson, and he was a 
clergyman, and formerly of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and he and his ancestors 
possessed large estates on the island. He 
claimed to be descended from Archbishop 
Juxon, though whether in the male or 
female line I forget; but at all events the 
impression remains on my mind that he 
clearly established his right to represent 
that house . . . He possessed two gold 
cups, heirlooms in the family, the one of 
which was reputed to be the identical 
vessel out of which the martyred monarch 
of blessed memory received, at the hands 
of the pious bishop, the wine of the Holy 
Sacrament; and tradition relates that 
Archbishop Juxon owned a third cup, 
which now belongs either to the See or 
to the Corporation of London; and I think 
that it was also added that the beakers 
had been presented to the prelate either 
by the king or by the corporation; and 
among the family pictures at Catherine 
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Hall, Montego Bay (an estate of the 

Jacksons) was one representing Arch- 

bishop Juxon and Bishop She(i?)pley, who 

also was connected with the family. The 
arms borne by the Rev. Mr. Jackson and 
his ancestors were the same as those of 
the house of the same name settled at 
Combhay, Devon, and in Cumberland; 
the crest, a horse arg. courant guttée de 
sang on a knight’s helmet, and the 
younger sons had been accustomed to 
bear the same crest, but a mitre in lieu 
of the helmet. I noted these points, and 
also the arms, inscriptions and stamps 

on the gold cups alluded to. So far as I 

could read the device (no tinctures were 

visible) the one cup bore Quarterly 1 and 

4 a bend between a mullet in chief, and 

an annulet in base; 3rd and 4th on a 

bend engr. three mullets (or cinquefoils) 

impaling on the sinister side, a cross 
between four blackamoors’ heads couped 
at shoulder and wreathed about the 

temples (Juxon). This cup is large; had a 

flat lid (whereon the same arms are dis- 

played), ornamented with an acorn as 
handle, and two handles at the side. The 

other vessel is somewhat in shape like a 

common drinking horn, bears a crest, a 

blackamoor’s head crowned with an 

eastern crown, with earrings pendant from 
the ears, and round the base is inscribed, 

“The gift of ye most Reverend William 

Juxon, D.D., Lord Archibishop of Canter- 

bury and Lord Treasurer of England, dyed 

ye year 1663.” Stamp on one of the 
cups (but my notes do not state which) Ist, 

a lion pass.; 2nd, a lion’s head affrontée, 

ducally crowned; 3rd, capital letter B; and 

4th, letter (E?). 

‘Caedo Illud’ concludes by questioning the 
soundness of M.S.S.’s__ genealogical 
statements. 

On 20 Sept. 1862 (3rd series, II, p. 232) a 
letter appeared signed C.J.R. giving the 
names of various Juxons educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors School or members of the 
Merchant Taylors Company. He also refers 
to Burke’s Landed Gentry, Vol. I, p. 691 
(Ed. 1862) where the following occurs: 


“John Fred. N. Hewett, married Elizabeth 
La Motte, daughter of the Rev. S. J. Jack- 
son, of Ayton, St. David’s, Jamaica, repre- 
sentative of the family of the loyal Bishop 
Juxon.” 

On 11 Oct. 1862 (3rd series, II, p. 290) 
M.S.S, writes again to express his distrust of 
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*Caedo Illud’s’ informer. The possession 
of the cups, he says, proves nothing regard. 
ing descent, nor do the ‘crown lands,’ nor 
the pictures. He describes Landed Gentry 
as being unreliable, and refers to Dalloway’s 
Sussex for information on the Juxons, which 
he thinks will convince ‘Caedo Illud’ that 
there is no proof whatever to destroy the 
belief that Sir R. Hesketh was in 1792 the 
sole representative of the Bishop’s family, 
and that the representation remains in his 
family to this day. On the same page ‘Ex 
Nihilo Nihil Fit’ also attacks ‘ Caedo IIlud’ 
regarding the similarity of the names and 
the possession of the cups as the sole founda- 
tion for the conjecture, and asserting his 
conviction that the two pedigrees would not 
agree. 

On the next page appears the only con- 
tribution to the discussion on the part of a 
member of the family concerned. J.BJ, 
(John Barclay Jackson, aged about 18 at the 
time) writes (11 Oct., 1862): 

I am the only surviving son of the Rev. 

S. J. Jackson of Ayton, St. David's, 

Jamaica, to whom ‘Caedo Illud’ refers, 

and can corroborate most of his state- 

ments. Being now in England, none of 
the documents which would throw a light 
on the matter are immediately accessible, 
but I will endeavour to obtain some 
authentic information on the subject, and 

when found will communicate it to N. & Q. 

I remember hearing of a pedigree which 

commenced long anterior to Bishop 

Juxon; and there is a tree, in our family, 

which shows the descent. 

Mr. (later Captain) J. B. Jackson was the 
grandfather of Mr. W. F. J. Knight and 
Mr. G. W. Knight. Family tradition says 
that their mother, Caroline Knight, the eldest 
daughter of Capt. Jackson, was baptized 
from one of the cups, and that later her 
father sold them to help to pay for his 
children’s education. No record exists, as 
far as is known, of the name of the pur- 
chaser, nor of the present whereabouts of 
the family tree and the other documents of 
which Capt. Jackson writes. He does not 
seem to have communicated with N. & Q. 
again. He married while still under 21, and 
thereafter had the anxieties of a largish 
family and of constant journeys to and from 
Jamaica, and it can be readily imagined that 
he forgot his promise to send a further com- 
munication. Tradition in the family says 
that he sold the cups for, it is believed, 
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£600 or £700. He died in Jamaica (1881), 
having lost in quick succession his wife and 
gn; and his remaining children, all 
daughters, were brought to England. No 
record can be found of the cups’ sale in this 
country; it is thought that they might have 
found an American purchaser. 

After Capt. Jackson’s letter the discussion 
was continued spasmodically for some time. 
Not very much of interest transpired, though 
one or two of the points made are worth 
recording. 

CJ.R. on 28 March 1863 (N. & Q. 3rd 
Series, III, p. 257) calls attention to a note 
in Burke’s Landed Gentry attached to the 
account of the Colvile family, which seems 
to be the origin of the suggestion made by 
MS.S. that the Archbishop had a daughter. 
The note says, “Jeffrey’s younger brother, 
Josiah Colville, who purchased the manor 
of Popenhoe, married Dorothy, daughter of 
Dr. William Juxon, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and had a son, Josiah, barrister-at-law, 
who died in 1685.” I will allude to this in 
a later paragraph. 

On 23 July 1864 (N. & Q. 3rd Series, VI, 
p. 74), 2 (who claims to have seen drawings 
of the cups of which he thinks a counter- 
part exists in the MS. department of the 
British Museum)’ says that the hall marks 
reputed to have been seen on them must 
have been stamped in 1683 and 1684, i.e. 20 
and 21 years after the Archbishop’s death. 
But on 6 Aug. 1864 (N. & Q., 3rd Series, VI, 
p. 119) F.G.H.S., who refers to himself as 
‘we genealogists and heralds,’ thinks that 
the marks have been wrongly read or copied. 
He cannot believe that so blatant a forgery 
could have been possible. He goes on to 
say that the arms on the cups were 
apparently those of Samon of Nottingham- 
shire, and Entwesell, quartered, and refers to 
Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire (Il, p. 39), 
Where it is said that Anthony Samon de 
Annesley Woodhous married Maria, 
daughter of Antwesel. ‘This,’ he says, ‘ is 
tolerable evidence of the correctness of the 
baron side of the shield, which impales 
femme Juxon.’ 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
Cups it may be well to deal shortly with 
some of the statements and suggestions made 
in the correspondence. 

(1) There is no evidence that Jackson 
and Juxon are variants. The pedigrees both 


‘The Department concerned is, however, unable 
{0 trace any such drawings. 
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go back to the XVIth century, and the names 
are clearly established there. Jackson is one 
of a class of surnames which occur at a 
very early date. Juxon is probably a name 
of the same sort; it occurs occasionally as 
Juxton; if that was the original, it was prob- 
ably a place-name. There is certainly no 
confusion between the names which could 
have led to the tradition of relationship; 
that, as will be seen, is quite clear without 
any such confusion. 

(2) The similarity of arms attributed to 
the Jacksons of Jamaica and those of Comb- 
hay (Devon) and Cumberland is the only 
evidence that these families were descended 
from a common stock. Tradition among 
the Jamaica Jacksons relates the crest 
of horse-with-blood-spots to the Siege of 
Acre, during the Crusades. Its association 
with Jacksons of Combhay (Devon) and 
Cumberland can be found in Burke’s 
General Armoury (1878), where a similarcrest 
appears for a number of other Jacksons. 
Consultation with the College of Arms, how- 
ever, reveals that it was registered only for 
the Jacksons of St. Neots, Hunts. (probably 
allowed at one of the Visitations), and also 
suggests a confusion between Jacksons of 
Combhay, Somerset, and those, if any, of 
Combhay (or Combe Hayes), Devon, of 
whom there appears to be no record. Little 
stress can accordingly be laid on the crest. 
The Jamaica Jacksons, as we shall see, des- 
cend from a Derbyshire family, which starts 
with a Robert Jackson of whose parentage 
or place of birth I can learn nothing. 

(3) I have been unable to discover any 
evidence of a Juxon female marrying a 
Samon or Entwesell, or any variant of either 
name, and I cannot therefore account for the 
impaling of the Juxon arms on those of the 
other family. 

(4) It will be seen in our Tree that M.S.S. 
was quite right in thinking that the Hesketh 
family represent the Archbishop’s next of kin 
(in the person, today, of the present Lord 
Hesketh). But it should be noted that the 
Chetwynd family, descended from the half- 
brother of the first Hesketh baronet, equally 
represents the family, and is only inferior 
in that the first Chetwynd baronet was junior 
in point of age. 

(5) The allusion to a daughter of the 
Archbishop in Landed Gentry is mysterious. 
Apart from this reference everything points 
to the Archbishop having been a bachelor. 
He was almost certainly a bachelor when, 
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as Bishop of London, he was made Lord 
Treasurer. In Memoirs of Archbishop 
Juxon and His Times (1869), the Rev. W. H. 
Marah? quotes (p. 21) from Dr. Heyliss as 
follows: 

He (Laud) had observed that Divers 
Treasurers of late years had raised them- 
selves from very mean and private for- 
tunes to the titles and estates of earls, 
which he conceived could not be done 
without wrong to both, and therefore he 
resolved to commend such a man to His 
Majesty for the next Lord Treasurer who, 
having no family to raise, no wife and 
children to provide for, might better 
manage the incomes of the Treasury to 
the King’s advantage than they had been 
formerly. And who more likely to come 
into his eye for that preferment than 
Juxon, his old and trusty friend, then 
Bishop of London, a man of such well- 
tempered disposition as gave exceeding 
great content both to prince and people. 

It is, of course, possible that Laud did not 
know of an early marriage, or of any issue; 
it is also possible that the daughter referred 
to may have been illegitimate. It is per- 
haps more likely that she was a niece of the 
Bishop’s, though I cannot identify her among 
the Bishop’s extensive kinsfolk. Juxon 
makes no mention of a wife or any child or 
remoter issue in his will, nor in the scores 
of Juxon wills is any such person named. 
There may be a clue in N. & Q. for 20 Feb., 
1897 (8th Series, XI, p. 145), where Hilda 
Gamlin refers to a recent sale of a medal 
of Charles I, given to Juxon and left by him 
to Mrs. Mary Gayters, followed by a note 
(27 Feb., p. 178) from Messrs. Spink and 
Sons recording that they had sold it to the 
British Museum for £770. He did not in 
fact make any such bequest in his will, and 
the medal must have been given in his life- 
time, or as an act of grace by his executor 
and residuary legatee, Sir William Juxon, 
the Archbishop’s nephew. In the Leeds 
Mercury Supplement, Local Notes and 
Queries, No. 933, of 21 Nov., 1896 occurs 
the following note: 

The chief interest in the sale of the 
Montague coins at Sotheby’s this week, 
centred in the beautiful gold pattern five- 
broad piece, usually known as “ The Juxon 
Medal.” This coin is not only one of 
? The author, Incumbent of Little Compton, asks 


some questions on Bishop Juxon’s life in N. & Q., 
14 March, 1863, 3rd Series, III, p. 208. 





the finest works of the engraver, Thomas 
Rawlins, but it also possesses a history, 
which is in itself unique, on account of its 
having been presented by King Charles | 
to Bishop Juxon on the scaffold just before 
his execution. Its pedigree is well authen. 
ticated. From the Bishop it passed in a 
direct line to his descendant, Mrs. Mary 
Gythens, who, among other bequests, 
mentions “her gold medal of King 
Charles I, to James Commeline,” who was 
a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and had married her granddaughter, Miss 
Gythens. The late Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Drummond purchased the coin of 
a grandson of the Rev. James Commedline, 
and he in turn disposed of it to Mr. Till, 
the dealer, who sold it soon afterwards to 
Mr. Cuff. When the Cuff collection was 
disposed of at Sotheby’s, in 1854, the coin 
realised £260, and passed into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Thomas Brown, of the firm 
of Longmans and Co. When the Brown 
collection was dispersed, after an interval 
of about ten years, and again at Sotheby's, 
it realised £345, and then became the 
property of Mr. Edward Wigan, from 
whom Mr. Samuel Addington acquired it. 
A few years ago the late Mr. Montagu 
purchased privately the collection of coins 
formed by Mr. Addington, and among its 
many rarities was this Juxon medal. The 
bidding started at £100, and after a spirited 
competition between Messrs. Rollin and 
Feurdent and Messrs. Spink, it fell to the 
latter at £770.5 This is the highest price 
ever paid for a single coin or medal in 
this country. Of all the relics of the 
Stuart family, it may be safely said that 
this is one of the most interesting. 


The name Gythens may well be the same 
as Gayters, or one may be a faulty transcrip- 
tion. The Mary referred to was probably a 
daughter or granddaughter of the Elizabeth 
Juxon who in 1627 married Maurice Gethen 
at St. Augustine’s or at St. Faith’s, London. 
There were several Elizabeth Juxons at the 
time, and I have not so far identified her. 
(6) Family tradition asserts that one of 
the Jackson Cups was that used for the 
King’s last Communion, though this is not 
explicitly affirmed by Caedo IIlud’s state 
ment. But a cup in the possession of the 
Duke of Portland appears to be pretty wel 


*If both accounts are correct, it appears thal 
Messrs. Spink and Son made no profit on th 
transaction. 
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authenticated as the vessel from which King 
Charles received the wine of the Holy Sacra- 
ment before his execution. The cup is 
described in E. A. Jones’ Catalogue of Plate 
belonging to the Duke of Portland, etc., 
1935, as follows: 

Made in 1629-30 by an unknown London 
goldsmith, it is not ecclesiastical in form 
or in character, but a domestic wine cup, 
requisitioned at the last moment for the 
sad ceremony. 

ios (p.x) 

The exact description runs: 

Plain, inverted bell-shaped bowl, on a 
baluster stem and a splayed foot. Inscrip- 
tion: King Charles the first: recieved the 
Communion in this Boule: on tuseday the 
30th of January 1648 beeing the day in 
which he was Murthered. Engraved on the 
bowl with the arms of Sir Henry Henn, or 
Hene, first Bart., with feathered mantling 
of the time of Charles II: (Or) a fess 
(sable) and in chief a demi-lion rampant 
issuant (gules). Engraved under the foot 
are his initials, with those of his wife, 
Dorothy: H 

HD 


Henry Henn, or Hene, of Winkfield, Co. 
Berks, was created a baronet in 1642, 
and died in or before 1668, aged about 91. 
The mantling of the arms is not earlier 
than 1660. No mention is made of his 
wife in his will, dated February 15, 1665, 
and proved 1668, nor of any plate. 

(p. 70) 

The height of the cup is given as 74 in. Its 
date is ‘London, 1629-30’ and maker’s 
mark, R.C, with an arrow point below in a 
heart. Reference is made to illustrations 
occurring in J. Starkie Gardner’s Old Silver, 
192 and Jackson’s Illustrated History of 
English Plate, 1911.4 

E. A. Jones suggests that ‘ the inscription 
was probably added between about 1660 and 
1668 by the anonymous engraver of the arms 
of Sir Henry Henn (or Hene), first baronet, 
who would seem to have inherited or 
aquired the sacred and historic vessel’ 
(px). But it is known from Sir Thomas 
Herbert's Memoirs of the two last years of 
the Reign of King Charles I (4th edn., 1839, 
pp. 177-8) that Juxon had his ‘lodging in 
Sit Henry Hen’s house, near St. James’s 
Gate’, at the time of the execution, which 
Suggests that the cup was owned by him 


“See also Men, Women and Things, The Sixth 
Duke of Portland, 1937; pp. 91-2, and plate. 
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from the start and borrowed for the 
occasion. Nothing else is know of it until it 
appears in 1744 in the possession of the 
second Duke of Portland, from whom it has 
descended to the present Duke. 

(7) The statements made by the various 
correspondents regarding the Juxon family 
are most of them based on insufficient evi- 
dence. In fact the Juxon family is quite 
remarkably well documented. Not only is 
there a pedigree registered in the Heralds 
Visitation of London 1633 and 1634, 
vouched for by Elias and Arthur Juxon, 
two cousins of the Archbishop’s, but 
Comber’s Sussex Genealogies contains a very 
well documented pedigree, while Waters in 
his Genealogical Gleanings has printed 
numerous abstracts of wills, not only of 
Juxons, but of many of the families with 
whom the Juxons intermarried. There are 
further references to the family in the 
registers of Merchant Taylors School and 
Eton College, and others in Foster’s Alumni 
Oxonienses and Venn’s Alumni Canta- 
brigienses. The number of marriages of 
Juxons, both male and female, recorded in 
Percival Boyd’s Marriage Units in the collec- 
tion of the Society of Genealogists must run 
into three figures, and there are a large 
number of burials recorded by the same 
compiler in his London Burials. There are 
also a number of Wills not recorded by 


Waters. R. S. FoRMAN. 
(To be cofhtinued) 


THE HORTONS OF MOWSLEY, 
CO. LEICESTER 
(cxcevii. 161) 


How appropriate for genealogical re- 

search have ever been those lines of 
Robert Herrick the Poet (1591-1674)— 
adopted as the motto of the “ Somerset and 
Dorset N. & Q.”—namely : 

Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 

Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out. 

In 1938 I recorded at the College of Arms 
the Pedigree of Horton of Mowsley, 
Co. Leicester, back to Richard Horton 
thereof and holder of Smyth’s Place there 
(born, probably, c. 1450) and Ann née —— 
his wife, who, surviving him, left two Wills, 
the date of the earlier whereof is now scarcely 
decipherable but later of the two bears date 
1 June 1515, and both were proved together 
in Arch. Leicester during the ensuing period 
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1515-1525. Official Reference: “ Norfolk, 
Vol. xxxvii, page 169.” 

In N. & Q. of April 1952 I was able to 
record the discovery of three De Banco 
Rolls concerning such Richard Horton, 
showing him to have been living from 
Michaelmas 1483 to Michaelmas 1487. 
With these I have supplemented the above- 
mentioned Horton Pedigree of 1938 in the 
present year 1952. Official Reference: 
Additions to Records, II, page 106.” 

And, now, yet further information comes 
to hand, recorded in a work recently pub- 
lished by the Leicestershire Archaeological 
Society and reviewed in the “ Genealogists’ 
Magazine” of September 1952, under the 
title “ Leic. Uncalendared Wills” with later 
items: a work of 35 pages in length. 

That work has kindly been examined for 
me by that very careful researcher, Miss 
Y. Parnell of Albert Mansions, Battersea 
Park; and she informs me that, though 
there are no Horton Wills among those 
“Leics. Uncalendared Wills,’ nevertheless 
she finds it stated in the work that, in the 
Visitation Books, Lincoln, 1489/90, there 
is a Richard Horton, Executor of the Will 
of one Agnes Pawlley. 

Leicestershire at that time was all within 
the see of Lincoln and I entertain no 
doubt that this Richard Horton is the 
Richard Horton of Mowsley, Co. Leicester, 
above referred to. 

Assuming the accf&cy of such deduction, 
we thus now find such Richard Horton to 
have been living from Michaelmas 1483 to 
1489/90, thereby narrowing yet further the 
time which elapsed between his death and 
the date of his said widow’s second Will, 
namely, 1 June 1515. 


L. G. H. HorTon-SMITH. 


A POINT OF CHAUCER’S SYNTAX 


PROFESSOR ROBINSON’ has noted that 
the preposition ‘of’ together with a 
noun is used adjectivally by Chaucer in 
some cases where this is not possible in New 
English. The point of syntax in the example 
cited by him is suggested by the meaning. 
Two further phrases, however, in the poet's 
translation of “Boece” confirm this point 
by their form. These are: “hir chayeres 
*“ The Poetical Works of Chaucer” edit. F. N. 
Robinson, Cambridge, Mass., 1933, p. 778. Note 


to 1. 1912, Knight’s Tale. The references below 
are to this edition. 
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of dignytes” (Bk. II, Pr. ILI, lines 59-69), 
and “ drynkes of medycines ” (Bk. II, Pr, | 
line 44); where the phrases are declined jp 
the plural as pure adjectives to agree with 
the nouns they qualify. In the former cay 
it is clear that Chaucer translates the Latin 
“curules ”? accurately, using a circumlocv. 
tion equivalent to New English “ chairs of 
state, seats of honour”; in the latter the 
meaning is not so evident without reference 
to the Latin text and to this point of 
Chaucerian usage. N.E. “drinks of medi. 
cines” would imply “drinks of different 
kinds of medicines,” but the Latin “ hausti. 
bus ’’® does not stress any variety. Thus, 
referring to “ chayeres of dignytes,” we may 
assume that Chaucer translates accurately in 
this case and that the modern rendering of 
his words would be “drinks of medicine” 
or “medical drinks.” J. E. Cross. 


* Boethius ‘The Consolation of Philosophy,” 
edit. H. F. Stewart and E. K. Rand, London. New 
York, 1918. Bk. II, Pr. III, 1. 30, p. 1% 
*‘curules’’; translated p. 185 as “‘ chairs of state.” 

* Ibid. Bk, II, Pr. I, 1. 20, p. 174 “* haustibus”; 
translated p. 175 as “for . . . potions.” 


HAVELOK, LINES 1070, 1176 
At line 1070 the manuscript reads: 


the knithes speken ther of alle 

So that godrich it herde wel 

the speken of hauelok eueri del [1070}. 
The standard editions emend the in 101) 
to the[r] (Sweat-Sisam edition, Oxford, 
1915, or to the[r] (Mr. Sisam’s note,: ed.cit, 
p.112, and Holthausen’s editions, Heidel 
berg, 1901, 1910, 1928); implying as trans 
lation: “ All the knights spoke of it, so that 
Godrich heard it well spoken of Havelok 
there in every respect,” or “. . . so that God- 
rich heard it well, they spoke of Havelok 
in all particulars.” 

Neither version is wholly satisfactory. 
Skeat’s involves a complex construction 
unlike the usual crude parataxis of the 
poem, and a violent separation of wel and 
speken, which demand close conjunction if 
his version is to stand. Holthausen's 
involves an adverbial use of the formula 
eueri del which cannot, I believe, be 
paralleled elsewhere in the poem. Eueri del 
and its variants seem to be used elsewhere 
in quasi-apposition to a noun or noul- 
equivalent; for instance, 207-208: “and al 
the land of England he ever owned, evét) 
part of it”; and so in the following lines: 
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219, 818, 1330, 1383, 1644, 1764, 2112, 2318, 
2483, 2502, 2514, 2621, 2714, 2993." 

The reading required in 1070 to preserve 
this usage is: 

the speke of Hauelok, eueri del, 
“.,so that Godrich heard it well, the talk 
about Havelok, every part of it.” The 
parallel passage is then not 1068, as Holt- 
hausen’s version implies, but 1065-1066: 

thorhut England yede the speke [MS. speche], 

Hu he was strong ..., 
where the noun speke is expanded by a noun- 
cause, as in the version of 1070 just sug- 


gested. 

At 1176 the manuscript has: 

the messe he deden eueridel [1176] 

that fel to spusing and god clek, 
for which the editors read: 

the messe he dede, [and] eueridel 

that fel to spusing, a god cle[r]k 
(Skeat-Sisam text; and so, with minor varia- 
tions, Holthausen). For the reasons sug- 
gested above, we should read rather: 

the messe he dede, eueridel, 

that fel to spusing, a god clerk. 
“A good clerk performed the mass, every 
part of it, that pertained to marriage,” scil. 
“A good clerk performed the nuptial mass, 


every part of it.” W. J.B. Owen. 
Bangor. 


‘The sense is that recorded in O.E.D. s.v. every- 
deal, sense 1.6: ‘* subjoined to a sb. or sb. pron. ; 
emphasizing the totality of the object: Every whit, 
every part (of it); shading off into the advb. use 
2” (scil. “‘ In every part, in every respect; entirely, 
wholly”). The ‘shading off’ appears especially 
in 2112, 2502, perhaps in 1764, 2483; but no case 
is clearly adverbial. 

*L. Whitbread, ‘‘ Notes on ‘ Havelok,’”’ N. & Q., 
183 (1942), 367, proposes the same interpretation 
as far as eueridel is concerned, but retains MS. and 
in 1177, translating: “*. . . and (sc. which befitted) 
a qualified priest, namely the Archbishop of York.” 
It is, however, a little difficult to see how a mass 
can befit a priest, though the celebrating of it no 
doubt befits his office. 


THE MARTEN FAMILIES OF 
CHARLWOOD AND CRAWLEY 


(1) —— Marten. 
(2) Michael of Ardingly, m. Katherine 
Jenner, 1622, at Cuckfield. 
Will. Lewes, A30. 8. 1663. “Anne 
Dudeney the wife of John Dudeney of 
Charlwood 20/-.” 
(3) Anne, b. 1629, at Ardingly, m. John 
Dudeney, at Charlwood. 
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(4) Bennett, of Charlwood. 
Feet of Fines, 19 Jas. 1, 1621/2. Bennett 
Marten Plaintiff and Roger Butler defor- 
ciant:—Manor of Tyes and tenements in 
Cuckfield and Balcomb. Also all tithes 
of corn quitclaimed to plaintiff. 


(4) Bennett Marten. 
(5) Michael, of Crawley, Gent. 
Will. Campbell, 129. 1642. Brother Ben- 
nett Marten of Charlwood. Son Bennett, 
Daughter Rebecca. 
(6) Bennett, of Charlwood. 
Will. Land. 88. 1661. Grandchildren 
Anne and Mary Marten. Richard Marten 
son of Bennett Marten, junior, Son 
Bennett Marten, Cousin Michael Marten 
of Crawley. 
(5) Michael Marten. 
(7) Michael, of Crawley. 
Will. Hene 143. 1688. Brother Bennett 
Marten of Charlwood £20. John Marten 
of Slaugham £10. Richard Marten. Kins- 
man Bennett Marten of Charlwood Gent. 
(8) Bennett, of Charlwood, and of Hyders. 
Also described as of Tuisley Green. 
Hearth Tax 1662, 7 Hearths at Hyders. 
Prosecuted for enclosing the lord’s waste 
in 1663 and 1667. In 1663 Bennett Marten 
left Hyders’ rent 4s. 2d. to his son of the 
same name. In 1681 he conveyed Hyders 
with 70 acres to John Blanke. 
(9) John, of Slaugham. 
Lewes Adm. to son John. Richard Marten, 
Kinsman Bennett Marten of Charlwood 
gent. and brother Bennett Marten. 
(10) Richard. 
(7) Michael Marten. 
(11) Michael. 2 acres parcel of Hyders held 
by Michael Marten until 1679. 


(8) Bennett Marten. 
(12) Bennett, of Charlwood, Gent. 
(13) Anne. 
(14) Mary. 
(9) John Marten. 
(15) John, m. Joane Bennet, of Cuckfield, 
1675, at Cuckfield. 


(10) Richard Marten. 

(16) Richard, of Cuckfield, m. Elizabeth 
Brooker, 1687, at All Saints, Lewes, by 
Licence. 

(15) John Marten. 

(17) Elizabeth. 

(16) Richard Marten. 

(18) Richard, b. 1688, at Cuckfield. (P.R.) 

(19) Elizabeth, b. 1689/0, at Cuckfield 
(P.R.) 
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Ambrose Martaine, Gent., of Charlwood, m. 
Mary. 30 acres near Lowfield Heath, 1662. 
Jury Panel, 1662 and 1665. Jury Homage, 
1663. 

Hearth Tax, 1662. Ambrose Marten, 
Gent.—8 Hearths. 
Named among leading Parishioners, 1663- 
1675. 
In 1673 he left Poles Acre to his wife 
Mary. 

Sussex Marriage Licences 

1713. Ambrose Marten, of Charlwood, yeo- 
man, m. Elizabeth Cheal, of Street. 


A. E. MARTEN. 


AN ANNOTATED PEDIGREE OF THE 
ALLEN FAMILY AND THE SO-CALLED 
SOBIESKI-STUARTS 
(Continued from page 429) 


Y his first wife Thomas Allen had 
issue : 


1. JOHN CARTER ALLEN II—see III below. 

2. CHARLES MANNING ALLEN—see IV 
below. 

3. MATILDA ALLEN (not “ Katherine 
Matilda Mary Allen” as stated by Mr. 
Williamson), b. at Newton, Oystermouth, 
South Wales, 18.10.1799 (not in 1801 as stated 
by Mr. Williamson). Bap. there 12.1.1800. 
Marr. (1) in —.—.18— Dr. BOSANQUET, also 
known as COMTE DE FLEuRE, and (2) 
—.—.184— CoUNT FERDINAND DE LANCASTRO. 
The confident statement that the sons and 
daughter of Thomas Allen and his first wife 
were born in France is here shown to be 
untrue. Among the Allen family papers 
kindly lent to the present writer are letters 
from Matilda to her father, which testify to 
their deep mutual affection. One, signed 
M.B. (Matilda Bosanquet), written from 
abroad, tells a pathetic and harrowing story 
of the destitution and even starvation to 
which she and her children were then re- 
duced. By her first marriage she had issue: 

(a) [a son] CoMTE DE FLEuRE, d. unm. 

in London 18——. 

(6) Other issue. 

By her second marriage she had an only son: 
CouNT CHARLES FERDINAND MONTE- 
SINORE DE LANCASTRO, b. 22.9.1844. Served 
in Austrian Kaiser Kiirassier Regiment 
and later in Austrian Lancers. Accom- 
panied the Archduke Maximilian to 
Mexico. Received Gold Cross and Eagle 


of the Order of St. Marie de Guadaloup 

from Emperor Maximilian and a decora. 

tion from the Emperor Napoleon II 

Retired to Austria on visit to his unc 

Charles Manning Allen (then calling him. 

self “Charles Edward Stuart, Count 

d’Albanie ”), 28.9.1873. 

By his second wife Thomas Allen had 
issue : 

4. WILLIAM Hay ALLEN, b. at Boulogne 
181-, m. ——- —— who predeceased him, 
and d. in Scotland before 1908 without issue, 
Thomas Allen’s second family was brought 
up with his first and, as Hugh Beveridge 
stated, “a great deal of affection existed 
between the members of both.” William 
lived for some time with his half-brothers in 
London. Later he lived for some years with 
Charles and his wife in Edinburgh. 

5. FRANCES Hay ALLEN, b. at Boulogne, 
—.—.181-; d. unm. after 1908. 

6. DoNALD Hay ALLEN, b. at Boulogne, 
—.—.18—. He is said to have been intended 
for the French Army Medical Service and 
to have studied. at the Military Academy of 
St. Cyr, while living with his aunt, Madame 
Bosanquet (Countess de la Fleuré). His 
daughter informed Mr. Beveridge that 
Donald Hay Allen ran away from St. Cyr, 
shipped to Dingwall but was shipwrecked 
at Cromarty, walked over the hills and across 
Moray Firth to Logie, where he met his 
brother William (Mr. Williamson has 
searched the records of the St. Cyr Military 
Academy without finding therein any men- 
tion of Donald Hay Allen). He left Logie 
after a quarrel with his half-brother John. 
He then went to live with Major Beresford 
(brother of his sister-in-law Mrs. Charles 
Manning Allen) in Ireland. At Lord Powers- 
court’s he met Prince Esterhazy, who 
offered him a position in Austria. He was 
dissuaded from accepting by his half 
brothers John and Charles, who were them- 
selves planning to visit Austria. They feared 
that Donald’s “ extraordinary resemblance” 
to them might “ cause comment.” It is diffi 
cult to understand what undesirable com- 
ment could possibly be caused by one son 
of Thomas Allen being like his other two 
sons. One can only assume that the elder 
brothers wished to pose as Stuarts, which 
pose was never adopted by their younger 
brothers, and also that (as Charles's later 
action showed) they wished further to pos 
as the only sons of their father. Donald Hay 
Allen m. —.—.18— —— —— and é 
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——— (not in Scotland in 1883 as stated 
by Beveridge), having had issue: 

(a) [a daughter] ALLEN, b. —.—.18—; 
d. after 1908, Mr. Beveridge’s informant. 

(b) Five other children, the eldest born 
in Ireland and the others in Scotland.’ 

7. ANNIE Hay ALLEN, b. at Boulogne, 
——.18—. 

8. GILBERT Hay ALLEN, b. (in Italy, 
according to Beveridge) 14.10.1829 (Mr. 
Williamson gives 1830). H.M. Civil Service. 
He m. circa 1847 Ann Johnson, and d. at 
his house in East End Road, East Finchley, 
on New Year’s Day, 1902. The obituary 
notices in The Times and The Daily Tele- 
graph do, as Mr. Williamson says, “ most 
deliberately and most skilfully ” assert that 
the father of his father Thomas Allen was 
Admiral J. C. Allen and not the Young 
Pretender. He was buried in Old Finchley 
churchyard under a stone bearing the motto 
of the Allins of Blundeston. By his will 
he bequeathed all his very small estate to 
his sister-in-law, who had kept house for 
him after his wife’s death. He had issue: 

(a) GILBERT THOMAS Hay ALLEN, b. at 
64 George Street, Somers Town, 12.4.1848. 
Engraver; d. unm. at 54 Falkland Road, 
Kentish Town, 29.8.1881. 

(b) ANNE Hay ALLEN, b. 185-. 

(c) FLORENCE Mary ALLEN, b. 
—.1.1859, m. at Islington, —.—.1880, 
ARTHUR GEORGE SHARP (the well-known 
dramatist GEORGE SHIRLEY, who d. 
22.8.1925), and d. —— having had issue 
1 son, 4 daughters. 


In 1940 the late Mrs. G. E. Holland, grand- 
daughter of Gilbert Hay Allen—(8) above 
—most kindly lent the present writer various 
papers which she had inherited from Lieut. 
Thomas Allen, including all his commissions 
from 1792 and “a score of letters covering 
the period 1800 to 1852.” Most of the letters 
were of the years 1812 to 1826. They were 
the subject of a brief article in Notes and 
Queries of 25.5.1940. They throw much 
light on the character, history and circum- 
stances of Thomas Allen and his first family. 
They gave the clue to information here pub- 
lished for the first time. 

The two elder sons of Thomas Allen were 
known ultimately as the “ Sobieski-Stuarts.” 
Each one had numerous aliases before his 
adoption of the final style recorded in 


‘Information regarding the wife, family and 
descendants of Donald Hay Allen is desired. 
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parentheses below. Their photographs show 
no trace whatever of their supposed facial 
resemblance to the Royal Stuarts. 


C. L. Berry. 
(To be continued) 


KEATS, AUTUMN, AND RUTH 
(See cxcvi. 143) 


(THE statement by George W. Hartung 

that “no sources of any of the pas- 
sages of the poem have been discovered ” 
slights an earlier reference to Chatterton’s 
Aella (Third Minstrel’s song) made by 
Claude Lee Finney, The Evolution of 
Keats's Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 
II, 708-09. And the statement by Ernest 
J. Lovell, Jr. (“‘ The Genesis of Keats’s Ode 
‘To Autumn,’” Studies in English, XXIX, 
1950, 206) that “the sexual overtones pre- 
sent in all the other great odes” are absent 
in “To Autumn” slights John Keats. In 
addition to Hartung et al, and in contradic- 
tion to Lovell, I submit my opinion that 
Keats’s Autumn is most female, and that 
she derives from Ruth the Moabitess. 

That Keats felt an imaginative affection 
for the heroine of The Book of Ruth is, of 
course, attested by the vivid three lines in 
the “Ode to a Nightingale,” where—prob- 
ably with the melancholy song of Words- 
worth’s Solitary Reaper in mind—he 
endows her with a touching homesickness 
unknown to the Old Testament story. 
Furthermore, in a letter to Tom Keats from 
Scotland (July 1818), the poet reveals the 
most surprising sexual feeling for Ruth. In 
discussing Scottish morality and the way it 
forced Burns’s imagination “to deaden its 
delicacy in vulgarity,” Keats asks: “ yet who 
would not like to discover over again that 
Cleopatra was a Gipsey, Helen a Rogue and 
Ruth a deep one?” (The Letters of John 
Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton Forman, Ox- 
ford, 1952, p.172). To call the tranquil 
heroine of the Hebrew idyll a sly woman, 
and to bracket her with the serpent of old 
Nile and with the most famous paramour 
of all time is to demonstrate, at the very 
least, an unusual preoccupation with that 
woman. (In the same letter, incidentally, 
Keats speaks of Scotch girls as “ poor litile 
Susannas” before “the Elders,” and later 
he uses the adjective “ plump,” which he 
uses as a verb in “To Autumn.”) 

Less noticeable than in the “ Nightingale ” 
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lines, but more organic, is the presence of 
Ruth in “To Autumn.” In the first place, 
Stanza 2 contains a number of words that 
echo the Biblical diction. The proximity of 
-reaped and gleaner (lines 16, 19) recalls 
Ruth 2.3, where the girl “‘ gleaned in the field 
after the reapers”—not to mention the 
twelve uses of glean- and seven of reap- in 
Chapter 2. Keats’s picture of Autumn 
“sitting careless on a granary floor | Thy 
hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind”, 
reflects Ruth 3.2, in which Naomi tells 
Ruth that Boaz “ winnoweth barley to-night 
in the threshing floor” (this floor also occurs 
in 3.3, 6, and 14), and 3.7, where Boaz 
“went to lie down at the end of the heap of 
corn: and she came softly, . . . and laid 
her down.” 

In the second place, the Ruth of the Old 
Testament has a “mellow fruitfulness ” 
about her that would serve well an admiring 
poet who was embodying Autumn as a 
fertile woman. The short tale begins with 
famine in Bethlehem-Judah but apparent 
plenty in Moab, Ruth’s homeland. Ten 
years later Ruth goes to Bethlehem with 
Naomi “ in the beginning of barley harvest ” 
(1.22) “to glean unto the end of barley 
harvest and of wheat harvest . . .” (2.23). 
And the story ends with the birth of a son 
to Ruth and Boaz, a son who will be the 
progenitor of David and Solomon and their 
line. In short, Ruth is always connected 
with abundance and fruition. 

For Lovell “It is impossible to imagine 
the serenely quiet and solitary figure of 
Autumn, whose very sex is left unspecified, 
in the throes of passion. . . .” But since 
Keats makes the sun male, it is impossible 
for me to imagine the sun’s partner in pro- 
ducing fruit, vegetables, nuts, and flowers as 
anything but female. Moreover, her nature 
is manifested in words associated with or 
symbolizing female fructification: fruitful- 
ness; bosom-; Conspiring with him how to 
load and bless | With fruit; To bend with 
apples; fruit; ripeness; To swell the gourd; 
gi budding, flowers for the bees, and 

vr. 


Even as the Nightingale ode explicitly 
connects beauty with the autumnal Ruth, so 
does the later ode implicitly connect Ruth 
with autumnal beauty. And surely Keats’s 
Autumn is personified as a fecund woman. 


FREDERICK L. GWyNNn. 
The Pennsylvania State College. 
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ANOTHER POSSIBLE SOURCE FOR 
“LA BELLE DAME” OF KEATS 


(CONSIDERING the extreme beauty (and 
importance for the literary historian) 
of “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” of Keats, 
one is surprised to find how little seems to 
have been said about its origin and 
analogues. We all know what Leigh Hunt 
has told us, that the title comes from a 
poem by Alain Chartier, formerly thought 
Chaucer’s, which Keats mentioned in the 
“Eve of St. Agnes.” But the two poems have 
nothing in common save the title. Yet Keats, 
as in the “Eve of St. Mark” and “ Meg 
Merrilies,” the poems that most resemble 
“La Belle Dame” in style, seems to have 
some rather definite story in mind. Two 
sources have been suggested, and only two 
(so far as I know, since I cannot pretend to 
have read all the criticisms of Keats). One 
is that of Professor de Selincourt, who found 
some resemblances to the story of Phaedria, 
in the Faerie Queene, Book II, Canto 6; the 
other that of Miss Amy Lowell, who pointed 
out some general resemblances to the 
romance of Palmerin of England. Both of 
the comparisons have the advantage of being 
to books we know Keats read, and both are 
admittedly remote parallels, although strik- 
ing in minute details. It seems not improb- 
able that, even if Keats had these stories 
in mind, he had something more. 
Recently I have run across another poetic 
story that Keats might have read, but which 
one cannot feel certain he ever saw. But 
in view of the possibility that he knew it, 
some account of it is worth giving. The 
poem is the Anti-Thelyphthora of William 
Cowper, published without the author's 
name, in 1782. It was not known to be 
Cowper’s work until after the death of 
Keats, when Southey identified the author, 
and there had been only one edition printed, 
apparently. But Keats was a wide reader, 
and the friend of several people with good 
libraries. Might not the strange title have 
attracted a collector or a reader with any 
taste for the quaint and curious. The poem 
has few readers nowadays, for some editions 
of Cowper omit it, and it has been sometimes 
very harshly criticised. Yet Cowper con- 
cealed his authorship only because Martin 
Madan, author of Thelyphthora, was his 
cousin, and even wrote a few extra verse 
for insertion in a possible second edition 
of his poem. 
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Thelyphthora argued on_ theoretical 
grounds, and scriptural authority, for poly- 
gamy. It caused an unexpected uproar, 
and there were many replies. One of them, 
an article in the Monthly Review, demol- 
ished Madan. Cowper described the combat 
allegorically, as a battle between Sir Airy 
del Castro, bewitched by the enchantress 
Hypothesis, who had many other victims, 
and Sir Marmadan, knight of the Silver 
Moon. What follows is a synopsis of the 
pertinent parts of the poem, the most notable 
lines being given in full. Italics and capitals 
are mine. 

Sir Airy sought the favor of many ladies; 

But one above the rest, 

His tender heart victoriously impress’d. 

In fairy land was born the matchless dame, 

The land of dreams, Hypothesis her name. 

There Fancy nursed her in ideal bowers, .. . 

And graced with all her gifts the favorite child. 

Her woo’d Sir Airy by meandering streams, 

In daily musings and in nightly dreams, 

With all the flowers he found, he wove in haste 
Wreaths for her brow, and girdles for her waist, 
His time, his talents, and his ceaseless care, 

All consecrated to adorn the fair. 

No pastime but with her he deigned to take... . 
He called her Posy, with an amorous art. . . 

(and she) 

With many a freakish trick deceived his pains, 

To pathless wilds and unfrequented plains, 

Enti¢ed him from his oath of manhood far, .. . 

Nor he alone address’d the wayward fair ; 

Full many a knight had been entangled there. 

The lady had inspired also the philo- 
sophy of Berkeley “ he who splits his cranium 
breaks at most A fancied head against 
afancied post”: a notion that before the fall 
of Adam and Eve the earth “ was smooth 
and even; and schemes for flying, ““ Swift as 
the proudest gander of them all.” 

‘Twas on the noon of an autumnal] day, 

October hight, but mild and fair as May 

The linnet twittered out his parting song. . . . 

(Sir Airy) dreams not of a foe... 

Far other dreams his feverish mind employed. . . . 
Attacked, Sir Airy mounts at once; 

And she, regardless of her softer kind, 

Seized fast the saddle and sprang up behind... . 

Placed with advantage at his listening ear, 

She whisper’d still that he had nought to fear. 
However, Sir Marmadan “ transfixed ” them 
at a blow. 

So much for the new analogue. It is 
of course no reason to doubt the almost sure 
recollection by Keats of the Spenser pas- 
sage, nor the very probable use of Palmerin, 
but it gives some elements not in either, and 

sources are not mutually exclusive. 
Keats was in his last years meditating a 
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comic poem, The Cap and Bells, in which he 
seems to have planned to use the same 
heroine and perhaps some of the plot that 
went into his idyllic “Eve of St. Mark.” 
Seizing on a rather crude allegory, and 
taking from it only its small element of 
beauty is not unusual for a gifted poet. We 
need not insist that La Belle Dame is merely 
a personification of cold theory, heartless 
impractical philosophy. Sir Airy called the 
lady “Posy” and I have always taken La 
Belle Dame to be the “thankless muse,” 
love of whom is inspiring, but like that of 
most goddesses fraught with sorrow and 


danger. T. O. Masport. 
Hunter College, New York. 


NOTES ON ARNOLD 
I 


C B. TINKER and H. F. Lowry in their 
* valuable study The Poetry of Matthew 
Arnold: A Commentary (London, New 
York, Toronto, 1940) say of the opening 
stanzas of the “ The Scholar-Gipsy ”: 

The function of the shepherd, mentioned 

at the beginning of the poem, is not clear. 

What is the quest which is to be renewed 

by moonlight? Is it the same quest as 

that of the scholar-gipsy, or merely 
emblematic of the spiritual quest of the 
thoughtful soul? And who is the com- 
panion that is to share it? “ Thyrsis,” 
very probably, for Clough and Arnold 
are naturally associated in the reader's 
mind with the spiritual and philosophical 

“quests” of their time. Moreover such 

companionship is implied by the con- 

ventions of pastoral poetry; cf. the line 
in ‘“ Thyrsis,” “ Alas, for Corydon no 
rival now! ”? 

For one thing, as Mr. Tinker and Mr. 
Lowry imply, the shepherd is used to intro- 
duce the pastoral element into the poem: 
“Not only does the scenery about Oxford 
make it appropriate, but the elegiac type is 
traditionally associated with pastoral poetry, 
even in English literature.”* And, of course, 
Arnold included “The Scholar-Gipsy ” 
among his elegiac poems. 

But, more specifically, I should like to 
suggest that the function of the shepherd 
is to aid the speaker in the poem, or Arnold, 
in hunting for the scholar-gipsy, who 


* Pp. 208-209. 
* Ibid., p. 208. 
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becomes, as the poem progresses, a symbol 
of unity and harmony of being. He tells the 
shepherd to go, for the day, about his duties 
with his flock. But he adds: “‘[W]hen . 
the tired men and dogs [have] all gone to 
rest, . . . Come, shepherd, and again begin 
the quest! ” The shepherd, then, is to join 
the speaker, and together they will take up 
their search for the scholar-gipsy. This read- 
ing is borne out in Il. 21-22: 

oo is this nook o’er the high, half-reap’d 


eld, 

And here till sun-down, shepherd! will I be. 
The speaker, as we see in ll. 57-61, has 
turned to the shepherd for help in the search 
because in the past shepherds have been 
known to see the scholar-gipsy : 

Shepherds had met him on the Hurst in spring; 

At some lone alehouse in the Berkshire moors, 

On the warm ingle-bench, the smock-frock’d 

boors 

Had found him seated at their entering, 

But ’mid their drink and clatter, he would fly. 
This reading is supported in the two succeed- 
ing lines (62-63), in which the speaker says: 

And I myself seem half to know thy looks, 

And put the shepherds, wanderer! on thy 

ae 
Here one notes shepherds, a change to the 
plural; seemingly shepherds other than the 
one addressed have entered or will enter 
into the quest. But this is a matter of little 
moment. 

If my interpretation is allowable, the 
quest to be renewed by moonlight is the 
search for the scholar-gipsy, and the function 
of the shepherd is to aid in the search. If 
this reading is acceptable, then Mr. Tinker’s 
and Mr. Lowry’s other questions are no 
longer relevant. 


II 


The influence of Milton on Arnold has 
been rather exhaustively studied by many 
scholars, notably by Raymond D. Havens.’ 
There is, however, in Arnold’s poetry one 
important echo of or borrowing from 
Paradise Lost that apparently has escaped 
notice. I refer to the similarity between 
ll. 636-642, Book II, of the epic: 

As when far off at Sea a Fleet descri’d 

Hangs in the Clouds, by Equinoctial Winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the Isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence Merchants bring 

Thir spicy Drugs: they on the Trading Flood 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 

Ply stemming nightly toward the Pole. So seem’d 

Far off the flying Fiend: .. . 

>See his The Influence of Milton on English 
Poetry, Cambridge, Mass., 1922. 


and Il. 232-236, stanza 24, of “ The Scholar. 
Gipsy ”: 
. .. As some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea, 
Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 

Lifting the cool-hair’d creepers stealthily, 

The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the Agzan isles; . . 

Beginning with the second line of stanza 
24 of “ The Scholar-Gipsy,” there is a notice. 
able change in the tone of the poem. We 
leave the influence of Keats for the time 
being, an influence which dominates the 
early stanzas of the poem,‘ and we leave too 
Arnold’s own rather explicit statement con. 
cerning the “strange diseases of modem 
life,” which follow the Keatsian passages, 
With 1. 232 the style suddenly changes from 
the less conversational and from sentences 
that are moderately short and simple in con. 
struction to an elevated, long-sustained, 
and complexly organized period—a Miltonic 
period that extends through stanza 25, the 
conclusion of the poem. 

The most obvious likeness between the 
two passages is their kinship in construc. 
tion: both are epic similes introduced by 
the usual as. In comparing the passages, 
one sees that they are much alike in cadence: 
both passages move with dignity through 
four and a fraction lines of modified iambic 
pentameter before they come to a strong 
pause. (To be sure, the stanzaic pattern of 
“The Scholar-Gipsy ” demands that 1. 236 
be an iambic trimeter line.) One also notes 
that Milton’s passage is concerned with 
merchant vessels and Arnold’s with a mer- 
chant vessel in far-off places of the world. 
There is also some similarity of language: 
“Far off at Sea” (Milton) and “ from the 
sea” (Arnold) appear early in both passages, 
and so does the word descried. There 
are Milton’s “ Merchants” and “ Trading 
Flood” and Arnold’s “ trader.” One might 
almost suspect that Milton’s “ Ternate and 
Tidore” helped to suggest “ Tyrian” to 
Arnold. And perhaps it is not irrelevant to 
mention that Wordsworth, Arnold’s second 
master among the English poets, cites this 
passage from Milton for praise in his 


Preface of 1815.’ Rogert LippELL Lowe. 
Purdue University, 
Indiana. 
(To be continued) 


“See Tinker and Lowry, p. 212. 

* The Poetical Works of Wordsworth, ed. Thomas 
Hutchinson, revised by Ernest de 1 
London, 1936, p. 956. 
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A PROSPECT OF WORDS 
(Continued from page 454) 


§° we come more closely to those ideas, 
and the words used by poets to express 
them, concerned with scenic beauty, both 
natural and man-made. In Milton, Jand- 
scape usually means a region, the “ pros- 
pect” of a country— 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the Jandscape round it measures 

Russet lawns and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray.’ 
Later it came to have a more limited mean- 
ing, “a picture, representing an extent of 
space, with the various objects on it” (John- 
son), and this is how Pope often used it— 
Oft in her glass the musing shepherd spies 

The wat’ry landscape of the pendant woods.’ 
Similarly, prospect, meaning in Milton 
usually a mere view of something distant, 
came to imply a series of objects available 
to the eye, a restriction in keeping with the 
growing interest in the “ picture-"esque. 
This is the sense in which Pope used the 
word when he wrote of “the increasing 
prospects ’* of mountain scenery as “hills 
peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise,” or 
a “wide prospect’ of naked rocks and 
empty wastes or when he described the 
gardens of Alcinoiis— 

Two plenteous fountains the whole prospect 

crown’d.® 

Once the idea of view had established itself, 
considerations of perspective— 

lofty trees, with sacred shades 

And perspectives of pleasant glades.‘ 

and eye-line—level—followed, as in Pope’s 

In fearless youth we tempt the height of Arts, 

While from the bounded level of our mind 

Short views we take, nor see the lengths 

behind.’ 

Perspective was defined by Johnson as 
“view; visto,” and vista, essentially the 
Prospect through an avenue, became some- 
thing of a favourite, e.g. 

The finish’d garden to the view 

Its vistas opens and its alleys green.‘ 


and 


‘Milton, L’Allegro, 69-72. 
*Pope, Windsor Forest, 211-12. 
* Pope, Essay on Criticism, 231-2. 
‘Pope, Temple of Fame, 15-18. 
* Odyssey, vii. 173. 
noe To the Memory of Mrs. Killigrew, 
"Pope, Essay on Criticism, 220-2. 
‘Thomson, Spring, 516-17. 
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on each hand the gushing waters 

And down the rough cascade white-dashing fall 

A gleam in lengthened vista through the trees.’ 

The vista from the terrace swept’® the 
alleys which Bailey described in some detail. 
An Alley was 

“a strait parallel Walk, bordered or 

bounded on each hand with Trees, Shrubs, 

or other Low Plants, as Box, &c. Some 
distinguish an Alley from a Path, in that 
an Alley must be wide enough for two 

Persons to walk a-breast,” 
and he differentiated between “alley in a 
compartment,” which separated the square 
garden-beds or knots, “counter-alley,” a 
little alley which ran alongside a larger one, 
“diagonal alley,” “front alley,” “ which 
ran strait from the Front of a Building,” and 
“alley in perspective’ which was larger at 
the entrance than at the end, “to make the 
Length appear greater.” 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other."’ 
The alleys were often bounded by 

espaliers’*— 

Behold Villario’s ten-years’ toil complete: 

His quincunx darkens, his espaliers meet—" 
and intersected the parterre, which Miller, 
the gardening authority quoted by Johnson 
(and Bailey’s collaborator, too) described as 
“a level division of ground, that, for the most 
part, faces the south and best front of an 
house, and is furnished with greens and 
flowers.” 


The vast parterres a thousand hands shall make, 
Lo! ' nt aa comes, and floats them with a 
ake."* 


Another age shall see the golden ear 
Imbrown the slope, and nod on the parterre.’* 


With the parterre went the Jawn, a common 
enough word in the sense of “ an open space 
between woods ” (Johnson) or “a great plain 
in a park ” (Bailey)—e.g. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos’d** 
or 
Interspers’d in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees arise,” 
—but not coming to mean a part of a garden, 


. me. pla ™ 

'° Pope, Epistles, iii. 98. 

"' Pope, Epistles, iii. 117-18. 

’? First used by Evelyn, 1662. 

* Pope, Epistles, iii. 79-80. 

** Thid., 73-4. 

*S Tbid., iv. 173-4. 

** Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 252-3. 
** Pope, Windsor Forest, 21-2. 
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covered with grass and kept closely mown, 
until 1733. A “lawn” in a wood was some- 
times indicated by glade, but this word also 
meant an opening or an avenue, and some- 
times a view or passage made through a 
wood by lopping the branches of trees. The 
mingled, vague use of terms concerned with 
lawn and shadow, glade, bower, covered 
alley, maze, and paths twisting, serpentine, 
or labyrinthine can well be suggested by 
such a quotation as 


Snatch’d through the verdant maze the hurried 
eye 

Distracted wanders: now the bow’ry walk 

Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day 


Falls on the lengthen’d gloom, protracted 
sweeps,'* 
with its added reference to vistas. And with 


the thought of mazes we can turn back for a 
moment to the earlier mentioned principle of 
regularity and note that passage of Addison 
which Johnson quoted to illustrate both maze 
and regular— 

The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate: 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with errors, 

Our understanding traces them in vain, 

Lost and bewilder’d in the fruitless search, 

Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confusion ends. 

Seeking variety, the garden-planner called 
in the aid of ornament. “Turn arcs of 
triumph to a garden-gate,”’® wrote Pope, 
“Or call the winds thro’ long arcades to 
roar.””° W. Burgh, in his commentary to the 
1783 edition of Mason’s English Garden 
expatiated disparagingly on this theme. By 
chisel and shears, he wrote, 

“the green Arcade was formed, and the 

dwarf vegetable trimmed into the mosaic 

pavement of the parterre; by these its 
angular extremities and quick, smooth 
slope were given to the terras; by these 
the winding currents of water were com- 
pelled to stagnate in straight canals; and 

... by these they were effectually prevented 

from ever degenerating into Rivers again.” 
By topiary, sculpture, and water-works the 
gardener sought to adorn his creation. “‘ Our 
Trees rise in Cones, Globes, and Pyramids.’’*? 
Pyramid, obelisk, urn, trophy, and all kinds 
of words connected with statuary reflect 
contemporary taste. To give just a few 
examples, Pope wrote of “ trophied arches,”’”? 


® Thomson, Spring, 518-21. 

** Epistles, iv. 30. 

* Tbid., iv. 35. 

2! Addison, The Spectator, No. 414. 
*? Essay on Man, 4. 303. 
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of stones that “ leaped to form,”** of “ huge 
colossus . . . with trophies crown’d,”™* of 
“heroes in animated marble.”?° 

Round broken columns clasping ivy twin’d** 
is a characteristic vignette of the times, 
Bailey listed no less than 64 different kinds 
of column, some of them particularly related 
to garden-decoration, and such a list may 
help the reader to appreciate better the 
appeal of this particular decorative item to 
the poet. Among many others, there was 
the hydraulic column, with a jet of water 
proceeding out of the top: the water column, 
entirely formed of a large jet: the sepulchral 
and statuary columns, which are self. 
explanatory: and the funeral column, “ one 
which bears an urn... and the shaft of which 
is sometimes overspread with tears or flames, 
which are symbols of sorrow and im. 
mortality.” 

Water-works need little description—there 
are ample accounts by Evelyn, Celia Fiennes, 
Defoe, and many others. The motive behind 
such contrivances was again variety. 

“For this Reason there is nothing that 

more enlivens a Prospect than Rivers, 

Jetteaus, or Falls of Water, where the 

scene is perpetually shifting. ... We are 

quickly tired with looking upon Hills and 

Vallies, where everything continues fixt 

and settled. .. .”’?’ 

Fall, cascade, cataract, and canal and all the 
words associated with the movement of 
water—notably bubble, purl, quiver, and 
tinkle (of which last, Johnson remarked, “it 
seems to have been improperly used by 
Pope ”—cf. 

The eres streams that shine between the 

1s, 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills)* 
—all these gain in significance if they are 
read against the background of the contem- 
porary scene which clearly stimulated the 
imagination of the poets. Fountain, for 
example, is a word which can be passed over 
lightly enough as entirely conventional— 
but what a variety of ornamental design 
might have been in the mind of a poet of, 
say, the 1720s or 1730s. There were arched 
fountains, basin-fountains, cup-fountains— 
marine fountains composed of aquatic 
figures symbolising sea-divinities—naval and 

23 Essay on Criticism, 702. 

** Temple of Fame, 119 

*8 Tbhid., 73. 

** Windsor Forest, 69. . 

27 Addison, The Spectator, No. 412. 

** Eloisa to Abelard, 157-8. 
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open fountains—rustic fountains, inlaid with 
rock-work, shell-work, or “ petrifactions ”— 
fountains with satyrs and other statuary— 
all kinds of symbolical fountains—pyramidal 
fountains, spouting fountains—a wide range 
from the simple to the most massive piece 
of decoration. Add to these such curiosities 
as adorned Chatsworth— 

“1, Neptune with his sea nymphs, which 

seem to sport themselves in the waters, 

which appear to fall upon sea-weeds. 

2. A pond where sea-horses continually 

do roll. 3. A tree, exactly resembling a 

willow, made of copper, of which... 

every leaf continually distils drops of 
water, and so lively represents a shower of 
rain for a grove of cypress and a cascade, 
at the top of which stand two sea nymphs, 
with each a jar under her arm, from 
whence the water falling upon the cascade, 
produces a loud rumbling noise . . .” etc., 
etc. (Bailey) 

—and lines (full of words which, to us, have 

come to be hall-marks of purely conven- 

tional ““ poetic diction ”) such as Prior’s 

Rivers diverted from their native course 

Tnd bound with chains of artificial force, 

From large cascades in pleasing tumult roll’d 

Or rose through figur’d stone or breathing gold, 
or Pope’s “lakes that quiver to the curling 
breeze” or “smooth expanse of crystal 
lakes,” or even Wordsworth’s 

Sole light admitted here, a small cascade, 

Illumes with sparkling foam the twilight shade. 

Beyond, along the visto of the brook... . 

The eye reposes on a secret bridge 

Half grey, half shagg’d with ivy to its ridge, 
may seem to be not entirely exercises in 
_— prettiness after an outworn literary 
mode. 

That indeed summarises the intention of 
these few notes—to recall the contemporary 
Meaning and use of a number of words now 
for the most part out of poetic currency. 
The words discussed above were much used 
by poets, especially of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The examples given must 
be taken as representative only of the hun- 
dreds available. Readers may be interested 
to know that every verse quotation”® used in 
this article was in fact used by Johnson to 
illustrate some word or other in his Dic- 
tionary—which may be thought sufficient 
warrant for their poetic repute. 


A. D. ATKINSON. 


* Except, of course, that from Mason’s English 
Garden and Wordsworth’s Evening Walk—1772 
and 1793 respectively. 
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Readers’ Queries 





ENRY VAUGHAN.—In The Timber, 
Henry Vaughan thus addresses a 
weathered log or a board: 
And yet (as if some deep hate and dissent 
Bred in thy growth betwixt high winds and thee, 
Were still alive) thou dost great storms resent 
Before they come, and know’st how near they be. 
This forecasting by dry wood was not 
commented upon in the editions of Martin 
or Chambers, or in Hutchinson’s biography. 
Arrow magic, unrelated, is found in Stith 
Thompson’s index of motifs, but dowsing, 
the work nearest prediction, requires sap. 
Trees of the Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae \ash 
at Englishmen and spare Welshmen; they do 
nothing when not green. This Baumseele is a 
prisoner, according to Hoops’s Reallexikon, 
rather than an arboreal essence (such as 
flickers in Vaughan’s log). When a mast is 
erected, for example, the Baumseele emerges 
to perch upon wood apparently thenceforth 
insensate. I had hoped for some clue from 
the Rosy Brotherhood (Thomas Vaughan’s 
Anthroposophia Theomogica), from Lynn 
Thorndike, but especially from Frazer, 
May we assume then, until some folklorist 
can help, that the barometric log is an 
original conceit of Henry Vaughan’s? 
Convinced of magnetic correspondences 
in nature, and using Romans vi for The 
Timber with “ For he that is dead is free 
from sin” as the lection, would Vaughan 
in fact have needed more suggestion than 
the participle in vi. (eliminated by Good- 
speed): “planted”? = Freperick NIss. 


IBBONS OF STANWELL.—Sir William 

Gibbons, of Stanwell, 3rd Bt., married 
Sept. 3, 1771, Rebecca Watson. According 
to his birth certificate among the Lieutenants’ 
Passing Certificates in the Naval Papers 
at the Record Office, William Gibbons, son 
of William and Rebecca, was baptised at 
Stanwell, Middlesex, April 3, 1773. He is 
everywhere called the 2nd son and did not 
succeed to the title, although he survived 
until 1860. The Vicar of Stanwell is un- 
able to find any record of his baptism in 
the Stanwell Register. John Gibbons, 
everywhere called the Ist son, is said to 
have been born Jan. 7, 1774, and to have 
been baptised at St. George, Hanover 
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Square, Feb. 7, 1774. He succeeded as 
4th Bt. in 1814. I shall be most grateful to 
anyone who can explain these seemingly 
contradictory facts. Is deliberate falsifica- 
tion of records in order to obtain a 
Lieutenants Passing Certificate likely? Had 
William to show himself, for instance, to 
be over 21 on the date in question, Jan. 7, 


1795? R. L. ARROWSMITH. 
Charterhouse, 
Godalming. 


HO IS HOUSMAN’S ‘LAURA 
MATILDA’?—In an_ unpublished 
letter to J. W. Mackail, dated 25 July, 1922, 
A. E. Housman wrote ‘I believe I am too 
fond of the Laura Matilda stanza, which I 
think the most beautiful and most difficult 
in English.’ But exactly what is meant by 
the ‘Laura Matilda stanza’ no one seems 
to know. 

The poet was discussing Last Poems and 
mentioned ‘39’ and ‘10,’ yet it is not 
absolutely clear what these figures mean: 
MS. pages or the original numbers for the 
poems. Mr. Laurence Housman suggested 
to Mr. A. S. F. Gow (when the latter gave 
the Housman letters to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum) that ‘39’ and ‘10’ refer to lyrics 
that became Last Poems XXXIX and XIV. 
These two are written in five-line stanzas 
rhyming ababb or abcbb, as in Last 
Poems XIV— 

The day my mother bore me 
She was a fool and glad, 
For all the pain I cost her, 

That she had borne the lad 

That borne she had— 
which A. E. H. also used in A Shropshire 
Lad Vil, XXI, XXIX; More Poems XXXII, 
XXXIV; and Additional Poems XIII. How- 
ever, neither the poet’s brother, nor Mr. 
Gow, nor Mr. John Carter can explain 
‘Laura Matilda.” Mr. John Sparrow wrote 
that there was an Emma Matilda in the 
poems of the Rosicrucians, and the poet's 
sister thought Laura Matilda ‘ may refer to 
some [light] verse written in that metre by 
Thackeray, of all people.’ Having searched 
concordances, books of quotations, literary 
dictionaries and poetry collections, I can 
discover.no clue. Does any reader know 
who is Housman’s ‘ Laura Matilda ’? 

WILLIAM WHITE. 
Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Replies 
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JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN (cxcvij, 

217).—Mrs. Lucy Sarah Wilson, né 
Atkins, is stated to have been the author of 
the Memoir in Julian’s Dict. of Hymnology, 
at page 1537; and also in Sermons preached 
on 1 February, 1863, by the Revs. H. Venn 
and W. B. Mackenzie at page 40. But most 
of the material was taken from letters written 
by Richenda, wife of Rev. Francis Cun- 
ningham, so Mrs. Wilson was perhaps the 
editor rather than author of the work. Some 
of the plates in the first edition are signed 
L.S. A. so the drawings seem to have been 
made while she was still Miss Atkins. This 
lady was born on 28 December, 1801 (not 
1802 as in Julian at page 1596). She married 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Islington, and 
died in 1863. There is a monument to her 
memory in the Islington cemetery at East 
Finchley. About 20 books for children issued 
from her pen, the best known being 
Mamma’s Bible Stories, 1834. This went into 
at least 19 editions. FRANK ALGAR. 


HATCHMENTS (cxevii. 280).—L. G. D. 

asks for the earliest known reference 
to the use of an escutcheon of arms ona 
house after a death. The following is 
certainly not the earliest but none the less 
may be of interest. In the Diary of a West 
Country Physician (ed. Hobhouse, 1934) the 
diarist Dr. Claver Morris records that the 
death of his third wife took place on 5 April, 
1725, and that he ‘. . . sent to have Rings, 
Escutcheons &c. made .. .’; on 16 April he 
remarks that he had T. Parfitt and his 
apprentice Tom Notley to set up an 
* Atchievement’ against the porch. This is 
of course a latter-day manifestation of an 
ancient custom. In a context and sense 
similar to but distinct from this, earlier 
references to the word ‘hatchment’ (a 
corruption of ‘achievement’) are to be 
found, for instance, in Thomas Hawley's 
Visitation of London in 1530 (Dugdale MS. 
8, see Anthony Wagner’s Heralds and 
Heraldry, 1939, p. 139 et seq.). On the thit- 
teenth day of August, 1530, Hawley visited 
‘St. Bryd’s in Fletstret . . . wheras lyese 
beryd in the Qwere of the ryght hand 
Water Grfyth ryghte onerably; & over hyme 
hys Cote of Armes, Penon & Hachments. 
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reports of the church of * The Blake Freres’: 
‘Also in the body of the said Cherge on the 
Northe syde lythe St Thomas Brandonne 
Baneret . . . and over hyme hys Cote of 
Armes, Baneral & Hachments. Also on the 
same syd lyese St John Wyngfild Knyght, & 
over hyme hys Cote of Armes & Hachments.’ 
Edward Hall’s Chronicle (2nd Ed., 1548) 
provides another reference: ‘The Hache- 
mentes were borne onely by capitaynes.’ 

In the next century a Shakespearian 
anachronism indicates that the usage was 
familiar to the playgoer of 1602: ‘No 
trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his 
bones.” (Hamlet, IV, v. 212.) 

By the seventeenth and_ eighteenth 
centuries the old practice of carrying a man’s 
helm and shield in his funeral procession 
preliminary to their installation near his 
place of burial had decayed; a debased form 
had gradually taken its place, and a taste 
had developed for hatchments in the shape 
of large black-painted canvas frames con- 
taining a representation of the complete 
heraldic insignia of the deceased. But in 
answer to L. G. D.’s other queries it should 
be remembered that hatchments such as 
these are to be distinguished from the com- 
paratively small escutcheons and other 
funeral trappings (also called hatchments) 
like those which Thomas Hawley noticed. 
The different purpose served by each is 
clearly illustrated by the following extract 
from Dr. John Radcliffe’s funeral account 
(he was buried with great pomp on 3 Decem- 
ber, 1714, at Oxford, the total cost of the 
obsequies being £579 15s.): 


For 24 Buckram Escutcheons verged and 
twelve shields and Six Shaperonnes for 
the hearse and horses .. £05. 16. 00. 

For 4 large Banners that stood at the 4 
Corners of the hearse with Armes 
painted on both sides .. £03. 00. 00. 

For 6 Penents upon Blew & Crimson Silk 
& Coat Mantle & Helmet and Crest .... 

£24. 00. 00. 

For Irons to putt them up in the Church 
over the Grave ........ £01. 00. 00. 

For a large Attchevem[ent] at the House 
in Bloomsbury and for Boards and 
Bayes and Cramps to put it upp ...... 

£03. 10. 00. 
In fact the large ‘frame’ hatchment of the 


period was not a feature of the funeral pro- 
cession as such, but was put to use before- 
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hand, being designed and constructed for 
erection on the house as soon as may be 
after the death of the person whom it was 
desired to commemorate. There it remained 
for the period of mourning, being removed 
thereafter, and either destroyed or perhaps 
consigned to a lumber room; or if the 
deceased’s place of burial were not already 
encumbered with his other insignia, penons, 
etc., and if he were of sufficient importance 
to justify such a procedure, the hatchment 
might find its way to the church that housed 
his remains. 

As regards L.G.D.’s second question, 
though there may have been instances, there 
would seem little purpose in the display of 
a hatchment on the death of a child of the 
householder, particularly if that child were 
a minor. 

Hatchments were (and are still) more often 
to be seen in the University towns. In the 
epidemic of 1682 several were visible at once 
outside New College, which incidentally 
shows that their use was not the prerogative 
of heads of Houses; and in 1687 Anthony 
& Wood noted a hatchment for the late 
President over the great gate leading into 
Magdalen (Wood, Life, Ox. Hist. Soc., iii, 
210). Similarly in May last year a hatchment 
was put up at All Souls for the late Warden. 

Their use on private dwellings is not yet 
a thing of the past. As recently as March, 
1950, Sir Frank Watney reported a hatch- 
ment on the house of a friend at Nazeing 
(see The Sunday Times, 12 March, 1950). 

L. G. D. will find other instances of com- 
paratively recent occurrence discussed in the 
correspondence columns of the same news- 
paper during February and March, 1947. 


A. CoLIn COLE. 


GHAKESPEARE'S MONUMENT (cxcvii. 

325, 394).—The figure of a cadaverous 
man with a goatee beard, in the Stratford 
monument, appeared in Dugdale’s Antiqui- 
ties of Warwickshire (1656), and was repro- 
duced in the edition of Shakespeare 
produced by Nicholas Rowe in 1709 and 
again in a reprint in 1714. In 1725, when 
a third edition appeared—Rowe had died 
in 1718—the monument is as now. 

In 1730 there appeared a second edition 
of Dugdale’s book ‘printed from a copy 
corrected by the author himself.’ The editor 
was a Rev. W. Thomas, Rector of Exhall, 
near Alcester. Remarkable to relate, 
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Dugdale’s drawing is quite unaltered, 
although the editor assures his readers that 
‘care hath been taken to leave nothing out 
that was in the former edition unless it was 
manifestly a mistake, or what was corrected 
by Sir William himself.’ 

This calls for some explanation, and the 
retention of the original engraving is prob- 
ably due to the very long time that the 
revised edition had been in preparation. In 
1716 the Rev. W. Thomas had made over- 
tures to a Coventry bookseller and informed 
him that he had already collected material 
on ‘ our side of the county.’ Not until 1724 
were printed proposals made. It would 
appear that amongst the material collected, 
at least ten years before publication, was 
that relating to Stratford-on-Avon, and that 
the editor did not think it necessary to go 
over this ground again, although Stratford 
is only about ten miles from Exhall. In 
the meantime, at a date between 1714 and 
1725, the monument had been altered. The 
reason for the alteration can only be sur- 
mised. Perhaps the increasing fame of 
Shakespeare—due to Rowe, Dryden, Pope, 
etc.—had awakened Stratford to the busi- 
ness possibilities of establishing that William 
Shakspere was the author of the plays, 
despite the fact that no play appears to 
have been performed in Stratford in the 
lifetime of the author, and there was 
nothing there to show that he was in any 
way a literary gentleman. 

On 26 July, 1930, at Leamington Spa, a 
meeting was held, under the auspices of 
the Dugdale Society, to commemorate the 
two hundredth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the Rev. W. Thomas’s edition of 
The Antiquities of Warwickshire. An 
address was given by Mr. M. Jenkins. 
No reference was made to Stratford or 
Shakespeare, so presumably Mr. Jenkins 
was not aware of any problem regarding 
the monument. Mr. Jenkins said: ‘The 
book still retains after the lapse of two 
centuries its pride of place as the best and 
most authoritative account of Warwick- 
shire.’ 

In 1948 Mr. E. R. C. Brinkworth gave 
a broadcast talk on Sir William Dugdale. 
He described him as the ‘Greatest of 
Antiquaries.’ This was so pleasing to Strat- 
ford that extracts were printed in one of 
its magazines. I put the problem to Mr. 
Brinkworth who replied: 

“I must confess I have never given any 
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attention to Shakespeare iconography, | 
agree that it is extraordinary to find Dug. 
dale out in any inaccuracy, and I am 
glad you have put the matter to the Dug. 
dale Society. It will be interesting to 
know what they think of it.’ 

Mr. Levi Fox, Curator of ‘ Shakespeare's 
Birthplace,’ was the Hon. Secretary of the 
Dugdale Society, and he wrote as follows: 

‘So far as I am aware, the subject to 
which you refer has not been considered 
by the Dugdale Society, and I have 
accordingly no knowledge of the views of 
its members, either collectively or 
individually.’ 
suggested it was a very good subject for 
discussion, but needless to say in vain. It 
is too dangerous! 

I suppose Mr. Simpson would have us 
believe that ‘the greatest of antiquaries’ 
went into Stratford Church, saw a figure 
with pen in hand—what you would expect 
in one of a literary gentleman—and then 
drew a different figure with hand on a sack. 
Some of us think that the sack may have 
implied malt, in which Shakespeare 
admittedly dealt! Further, we are asked to 
believe that none of the Warwickshire 
literati drew attention to this extraordinary 
error on the part of Dugdale although it 
was perpetuated by Rowe! Mr. Jenkins said 
that the Rev. W. Thomas’s edition did not 
escape criticism, but no word of any in this 
direction. 

The question must be held conclusively 
settled by the following description of the 
Stratford monument by Aubrey, first 
printed by Canon J. E. Jackson in North 
Wilts, 1862, from the MS. of Monumenta 
Britannica. 

‘Mr. William Shakespeare, Poet, in his 
monument in the Church at Stratford 
upon Avon his figure is thus: a tawny 
sattin doublet, I think, pinked: and over 
that a black gown: the sleeves of the 
gown do not cover the arms, but hang 
loose behind.’ 

Whilst it may be fairly said that Aubrey 
was unreliable in some of his biographical 
data, it does not follow that he could not 
accurately describe what he had seen. His 
description cannot apply to the present 
monument in which there is no_pinking. 
Remarkable to relate, in an orthodox book 
on Shakespeare by E. A. G. Lamborn and 
G. B. Harrison, published by the Oxford 
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. | University Press in 1923, both monuments 


are depicted without any reference in the 
text to the differences between them. 

The citing of the Vertue drawing is quite 
irrelevant. 

May I say that the Shakespeare Fellow- 
ship, which advocates the Earl of Oxford as 
‘Shakespeare,’ offers gratuitously lectures, 
debates, or a brains trust. Wn. KENT. 


NICHOLAS STAPHORST: CHEMICAL 
OPERATOR TO THE SOCIETY OF 
APOTHECARIES (cxcvii. 390).—I can add 
alittle to what Mr. Armytage tells us about 
Staphorst. When Sir Hans Sloane went to 
London to study, aged about 19, he is said 
to have lived in Water Lane, adjoining the 
laboratory of the Apothecaries’ Hall, with 
the chemist Staphorst, with whom he 
studied. The date would be about 1680. 
The Eloge on Sloane, printed by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Paris (which has 
been followed by such works of reference 
as Biographia Britannica) miscalls this man 
Staffort and says he was a pupil of ‘the 
illustrious Stahl.’ Presumably Georg Ernst 
Stahl is intended; but his dates will scarcely 
allow of his being the teacher of a man 
who was Sloane’s teacher, for he was born 
in the same year as Sloane (1660). Perhaps 
it is meant that Staphorst was a follower 
of Stahl’s. Ray’s correspondence shows, as 
Mr. Armytage has noticed, that Staphorst 
translated (1692) Rauwolf’s botanical travels, 
and that Ray calls him ‘the chymical 
operator to the Company of the Apothe- 
caries,” and says he has done the translation 
well for a foreigner. It appears from a letter 
to Ray from Charles Hatton that Staphorst 
was a German. 

Since writing the above, I have seen a 
photostat of Sloane MS. 4241 in the British 
Museum. This is a contemporary account 
of Sloane’s life by Dr. Thomas Birch, Secre- 
lary of the Royal Society, and is the source 
for the statement about Sloane’s early 
studies of chemistry with Staphorst. Birch 
gives us a little more information about him. 
He says of Sloane, on his arrival to study 
medicine in London, that he ‘lived in a 
‘house adjoining to the laboratory of the 
Apothecaries’ Hall with Staphorst, the 
chemist, who had learn’d that art under 
Mr. Stahl his kinsman, and had taught it 
in the University of Cambridge.’ 


E. St. JoHN BROOKS. 
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GIR JOHN MURRAY OF BROUGHTON 

(cxevii. 304, 349, 414).—The will of Sir 
John Murray is in P.C.C. In it he describes 
himself as formerly of Henley, Oxford, since 
of Newnham St., Oxford St. (lately Oxford 
Road), in the parish of St. Marylebone, 
Co. Middlesex, and now of Chelsea. 
Baronet. He leaves all his estate to his 
elder son David Murray, Esq., ‘now abroad 
in His Majesty’s service, and appoints him 
sole executor. The will is dated 1 July, 1771, 
and was proved on 8 December, 1777, by 
Sir David Murray, Baronet, son of the 
deceased. 

The will of Dame Margaret Murray, 
widow of Sir John Murray, Bart., is also 
in P.C.C., and is dated 21 March, 1778. 
She mentions her grand-daughter, Fergusson 
Murray, daughter of her son Robert Murray, 
Esq., her sons Sir David Murray and 
Thomas Murray. She leaves £50 on trust 
for Margaret Murray ‘reputed natural 
daughter of my said late husband Sir John 
Murray Baronet until she is 21 or marry.’ 
The will was proved on 9 September, 1779, 
by Sir David Murray, Bt., and Thomas 


Murray, Esq. C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT AND JOHN 

MACKELCAN (cxcvii. 408).—I noticed 
what semed to be an inconsistency in Mr. 
Lindsey’s book. Whilst suggesting that 
General Mackelcan’s parentage was ambig- 
uous he also quotes from a declaration 
made by the General at Truro in 1817 to 
the Norwich Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany. In the statement John Mackelcan 
states that he was born in the ‘ parish of 
St. George’s or Newington (as far as I can 
declare from the conversation of parents)’ 
in March, 1759. Further, ‘ As no person in 
Cornwall is, to my knowledge, acquainted 
with the circumstances of my parents, I 
therefore declare to the best of my recollec- 
tion that my father lived to be near eighty 
years, my mother to about sixty years and 
my grandmother to the age of ninety-two. 
My sister, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Henfield 
of the Royal Engineers, must, I think, be 
now about fifty-six years of age.’ 

Thus it would seem that John Mackelcan 
had a definite family background,-the grand- 
mother’s age being especially significant, 
since neither George III’s mother nor 
Hannah’s lived to extreme old age. 

I have a note taken from the Society of 
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Genealogists’ index of a marriage licence, 
Bishop of London’s registry, 15 June, 1758. 
John Mackelcan bachelor of St. Bartholo- 
mew Exchange and Sarah Ford, spinster, 
St. Mary, Newington, Surrey. There seems 
no reason to doubt that these were General 
Mackelcan’s parents. 

As the officer mentioned in Brigadier 
Bullock’s note died in 1762 he cannot be 
General Mackelcan’s octogenarian parent, 
but it proves that the name was in existence 
well before 1759. 

A possible solution of the family mystery 
which led General Mackelcan’s descendants 
to believe he was a son of the alleged union 
between George III and Hannah Lightfoot, 
may lie in a book which was in the British 
Museum, The Trial of Lt.-Col. Mackelcan, 
A. Oldham, 1808. Unfortunately the work 
has been destroyed. 

One might conclude by quoting from an 
earlier biographer of Hannah Lightfoot, 
Mary Pendered (The Fair Quaker, 1910). 
“There can be no doubt that, for the past 
hundred years or so, every family with a 
mystery in its annals has seized upon and 
applied the marriage story of the Prince and 
the Quaker to its own cause.’ 


Mary PHILLIPS. 


GOURCES WANTED (cxcvii. 393).— 
‘Like Mars, a-smoking their poipes and 
cigyars.’ 
This is a quotation from verses by W. M. 
Thackeray, published in Punch (vol. 18, 
p. 113), under the title ‘Mr. Finigan’s 
Lament,’ reprinted in ‘ Ballads & Miscel- 
lanies’ (1855) and in all editions of 
Thackeray’s collected works, under the title 
of ‘ Molony’s Lament.’ 

Can anyone explain the reference to ‘ the 
Duchess’ in the final stanza? The fourth 
Earl of Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland from 1847 to 1852, did not marry 
a duchess. And who was ‘Corry the bold 
Connellan’ referred to in the same stanza 
and also in the ‘ Battle of Limerick’? He 
was probably a responsible official at Dublin 
or perhaps Under-Secretary. 


R. L. MorReETON. 


OHN BERKELEY MONCK (cxcevii. 327, 
413)—The Reply should have been 
signed E. A. SmitH. (Bernard Shaw never 
forgot an editor’s advice that he should 
sign every folio of ‘ copy.’) Eb. 


The Library 





THE OCCASIONAL VERSE OF 
RICHARD STEELE. Edited by Rae 
Blanchard. (Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, MCMLII, pp. xxiv + 138, 10s. 64, 
net.) 


GIR RICHARD STEELE is certainly not 

remembered as a poet, and most readers 
of his essays are probably unaware of the 
fact that he ever wrote verses. However, 
like almost every cultivated English gentle. 
man of the time, he was capable of produc. 
ing a neatly-turned song, epigram, prologue, 
epilogue or verse translation from the Latin. 
Actually his first printed work was The 
Procession, a competent set of heroic 
couplets on the funeral of Queen Mary Il 
published anonymously in 1695, and 
throughout his career he wrote occasional 
verses in the approved contemporary forms 
of minor poetry. He does not seem to 
have taken them very seriously and he never 
troubled to issue them in a collected edition. 
None of them appeared in any of the famous 
eighteenth century collections of poetry and 
the compilers of Biographia Britannica in 
the mid-century do not even mention his 
verses. Now Miss Rae Blanchard, the 
scholarly American editor of Steele’s Corre- 
spondence and his Tracts and Pamphlets, 
has brought together for the first time all 
the poems that are certainly Steele’s as 
well as some that can be attributed to 
him tentatively, and has edited them with 
a useful introduction, notes and an account 
of certain poems of doubtful authorship, 
lost poems, and poems wrongly attributed 
to Steele. She has carried out the work with 
the thoroughness and precision which would 
be expected by all who know her other pub- 
lished writings and her annotations are the 
work of a scholar with a remarkably wide 
and detailed knowledge of the background 
of the poems. She has arranged them 
chronologically within certain homogeneous 
groups, one of which consists of the excellent 
prologues and epilogues. The book is hand- 
somely produced with reproductions of sev- 
eral title pages and ornaments from eatly 
editions of Steele’s plays and there art 
excellent indexes. The only fault that can 
be found in the presentation of the texts is 
that, contrary to usual practice of the 
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Clarendon Press, the lines of the poems are 
not numbered. 

On p.21 in the rather graceful song from 
The Lying Lover entitled “To Celia’s 
Spinet,” the following couplet occurs 

Know thy Bliss, with rapture shake, 

Tremble o’er all thy numerous Make; 

There is no note on the rather unusual use 
of the substantive “make.” Presumably 
here it means “ Form or composition, struc- 
ture, constitution” (meaning (b), O.E.D.). 
According to the O.E.D. the word is only 
used in this sense of “natural objects.” 
Steele probably considered it appropriate 
when addressing the spinet as a living 
creature. Another passage which receives 
no comment on the notes is the very in- 
volved couplet in the lines to Congreve on 
The Way of the World about the “ Well- 
dressed Barbarians” at the theatre: 

Tho’ senseless they’re of Mirth, but when they 


laugh, 
As they feel Wine, but when, ’till Drunk, they 
quaff. 
The meaning seems to be that such people 
only feel mirth while they are actually 
laughing, as they only “feel” (i.e. appre- 
ciate) wine when they are tipsy, but the 
reader surely has the right to demand 
editorial help with such a tangle. 

Miss Blanchard in her introduction wisely 
refrains from making high claims for Steele’s 
poetry. He is a graceful, accomplished 
versifier in the tradition of Cowley and 
Waller and a few of his pieces, like the 
charming verses on the Toasts for the Kit 
Kat Club, show real poetic feeling. His 
poems were well worth collecting and edit- 
ing as good specimens of the sort of verses 
which a gentleman in the reign of Queen 
Anne was expected to write at least as com- 
petently as he rode, fenced or addressed the 
House of Commons. 


THE WALKER FAMILY: IRON 
FOUNDERS AND LEAD MER- 
CHANTS, 1741-1893, edited by A. H. 
John. (Council for the Preservation of 
Business Archives, 1951.) 


THs is the second in a series of mono- 

graphs, of which we trust there will be 
many more, issued by the Council primarily 
for the use of the economic historian who 
wishes to consult original sources. It is 
a slim volume of some ninety pages, includ- 
ing also a map of the works at Rotherham, 
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Yorkshire, ‘a plate of Samuel Walker 
(1715-1782) and a genealogical tree of the 
Walker family; it is well printed, agreeable 
to use, and bound in paper boards with cloth 
spine. The title-page proper. (the above 
title, taken from the cover, is more com- 
prehensive, if more concise) indicates its 
exact scope; “ Minutes relating to Messrs. 
Samuel Walker and Co., Rotherham, iron 
founders and steel refiners, 1741-1829, and 
Messrs. Walkers, Parker and Co., lead 
manufacturers, 1788-1893.” 

These “minutes” form a chronological 
record of the two companies, and, if not 
entirely new to the historian in the main, 
are here given in a more accessible form 
than heretofore; they are supplemented by 
additional information relating to the late 
nineteenth century and a series of letters 
between Walker & Co. and Boulton and 
Watt, 1781-2, regarding a steam-engine. 

Editing has been kept to almost too bare 
a minimum, but Mr. John, who is Lecturer 
in Economic History at the London School 
of Economics, has provided a good intro- 
duction in which he describes the fortunes 
of the firm, and its records, and relates them 
to the general economic history of England. 

The Walkers are not unknown to 
economic historians, particularly Yorkshire 
historians, in part because of a legend cir- 
culated by Smiles and because of Hunter’s 
account of them, in part because Gough 
dealt with them fully in his book on Rother- 
ham and A. O. Walker published a centenary 
account of the lead firm in 1879 (thus the 
date on Mr. John’s title-page seems to be 
an error). They are the main concern of 
the volume. But Mr. John has nothing to 
say of Samuel Walker’s first partners in the 
lead enterprise, Fishwick and Ward. While, 
as he says, information about them is not 
easy to find, it is not non-existent; it will 
be found, in what might seem unlikely 
sources, in various books on the history of 
the English Baptists, for both Fishwick and 
Ward were generous patrons of Baptist men 
and churches, having links with Hull, New- 
castle, Derby and London. The famous 
Norwich minister, Joseph Kinghorn (a short 
biography of whom will be found in the 
D.N.B.) was a protégé and employee of 
theirs, for example. Mr. John mentions an 
invention by Fishwick: Archer Ward, too, 
invented a safety device for lead workers, 
which is described in Vol. XIII of the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Arts (1795). 
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Samuel Walker’s well-known connection 
with Congregationalism is mentioned; thus 
the volume, besides being of great interest 
to economic historians, will also prove of 
value to the historian of English dissent, 
especially in that neglected aspect of it which 
concerns lay influence. 


SOUTH AFRICA IN PRINT. (Book 
Exhibition Committee, Cape Town, 1952.) 


jan VAN RIEBECK arrived at the Cape 

of Good Hope on 6th April, 1652. To 
celebrate the tercentenary of that event, an 
Exhibition of books, atlases and maps was 
held in the South African Library, Cape 
Town from Ist March to Sth April, 1952. 
We have received a copy of the excellent 
catalogue published in connection with this 
display, and we commend it as a work of 
reference not only to those readers inter- 
ested in the history of South Africa but to 
any who may have similar large exhibitions 
to organize. The catalogue, written in 
Afrikaans with an English translation 
opposite is more than a list of exhibits: it 
shows some of the important aspects of 
South African life and culture over a period 
of three centuries. There are ten main 
classes in the book among which maps and 
atlases, works on discovery and travel, 
Dutch books in the Cape, the development 
of the Afrikaans language and literature, 
and South African fauna and flora may be 
mentioned as typical. Each section is pre- 
faced by an admirable introduction while 
the exhibits themselves are described in a 
concise manner but with no omission of 
essential detail. There are twenty-one well- 
chosen plates of varying interest, and a 
comprehensive index. 

Also in connection with this tercentenary 
is an edition of 1,000 copies, in facsimile, 
of ‘A Clear Description of the Cape of 
Good Hope’ (Klare Besgryving van Cabo 
de Bona Esperanca) written and first pub- 
lished by Jodocus Hondius at Amsterdam in 
1652. Mr. L. C. van Oordt has prepared 
an English translation and Professor P. 
Serton contributes a foreword which is an 
appreciation of Hondius and a brief review 
of the celebrated Dutch school of carto- 
graphy which flourished in the seventeenth 
century. The reproduction, with its quaint 
woodcuts and a map, is a credit to the 
printer’s skill. The title of the first section, 
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‘A clear and short description of the lang 
called Cimbebas in the Kingdom of 
Mataman,’ reads almost as pleasantly as the 
Amsterdam address of its author— In dep 
Wakkeren Hond ’—at the sign of the watch. 
ful dog, an allusion to the family name 
Hondius left little to the imagination; he 
describes the geography of the Cape, its 
climate, its flora, fauna and inhabitants, and 
we can forgive him for confusing antelope, 
hyenas and leopards with deer, wolves and 
tigers. His assessment of the size of a tree 
was usually based on whether it could 
shelter a hundred men. These early ex. 
plorers were keen observers and invariably 
noted the practical as well as the more 
romantic facts. Hondius, for example, says 
that ‘“‘when one sees the birds called ‘Jan 
van Gents’ or White Sleeves (a species of 
white gulls with black-tipped wings) flying 
in threes or fours, then one can estimate the 
the distance from the African coast to be 
between 12 and 15 miles. But if one is at 
latitude 20/21/22 degrees and a little 
farther south where no land is visible but 
green plants called Sargasso are seen float- 
ing, looking like seaweed or ‘ steenkroos’ 
then one may estimate to be still at a 
distance of 130, 140 or 150 miles from 
land.” This account of a vast country as 
seen through the eyes of a voyager three 
centuries ago makes entertaining reading, 
and is a fitting companion for Mandeville, 


Hakluyt and Purchas. 
T° those who share Nevil Beauchamp’s 
liking for athletic reading, and for 
Liberalism, or either of them, a half-crown 
would be well spent on Mr. J. F. S. Ross's 
twenty-page lecture on ‘The Achievement 
of Representative Democracy ’ (Bowes and 
Bowes, Cambridge). Representative demo- 
cracy has still to be achieved, by an electoral 
reform which shall secure that there shall 
be no uncontested elections; that there shall 
be no election of which the whole result was 
a foregone conclusion; that the elector shall 
have a choice of persons as well as 
parties; that these shall be no single-member 
constituencies, for in these the minorities 
are unrepresented: each constituency sh 
return three or more members. Mr. Ross 
should have kept his hearers another three 
minutes to remind them (needlessly, he says) 
and his future readers (not quite needlessly!) 
what is the Single Transferable Vote. 
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